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journalism that attributes all radical or even progressive thought to 
Russian bolshevism. 

His opening chapter on Germany in 1789 presents two contrasted 
views not wholly covered by " political decrepitude " and " intellectual 
rejuvenescence". The chapter on Goethe is only ordinary, that on 
Schiller good, and the treatment of Herder is perhaps the best of any 
individual writer in the front ranks. The chapter on the Romantic 
school is in leading-strings to older views. The concluding chapter is a 
tired non sequitur of three pages on the destruction of the old German 
Empire and eighteen pages on the political renaissance of Prussia after 
1806. In this Mr. Gooch has done but scant justice to his own work in 
the preceding twenty chapters. 

This review has missed its purpose if it has directed the reader's 
thought too exclusively to the author's method. Reviewers are likely 
to be reservationists. I should like, in this case (the inevitable reserva- 
tion !), to ratify unqualifiedly the author's choice of a subject and express 
my appreciation of his sturdy effort to treat it adequately. He has pro- 
duced a thoroughly useful volume. It should be the starting-point for a 
series of special studies in English upon which will rest ultimately the 
final synthetic historical judgment. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 

Europe, 1789-1920. By Edward Raymond Turner, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History in the University of Michi- 
gan. (New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1920. 
Pp. xii, 687. $3.50.) 

This book traces in broad outline the institutional life of Europe 
from the days of the Ancient Regime to the present time, narrates 
briefly the principal events during that period, and gives an account of 
international relations, with full attention to those in Europe after 1900. 
It preserves a due proportion and balance between political history on 
the one hand, and on the other, a description of social conditions, of in- 
stitutions, and of progress in science, mechanical invention, the fine arts, 
and literature. It is thus a broadly inclusive treatment of all the chief 
phases of European life on a scale commensurate with a volume of 659 
large pages. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which extends from 
1789 to 1871, and includes 291 pages, the second from 1871 to 1920, and 
includes 368 pages. The author thus has given due regard, not only to 
the demand that historical science shall not deal too largely with political 
phenomena, but also to the belief, not so generally accepted, that the 
most recent years of history should receive major consideration. 

Any unfavorable criticism of so sound and substantial a piece of 
work as this book seems ungracious. Yet it contains occasional state- 
ments which will convey an erroneous impression, particularly to the 
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uninformed reader. In contrasting the British and American systems of 
government, for example, the author says : " In the American system 
the president is indeed dependent upon the people who elect him, but 
afterward, throughout his term, he is practically uncontrolled, save by- 
public opinion" (p. 150). Ex-President Wilson could give some con- 
vincing testimony concerning the effectiveness of other agencies, which 
may control executive action. With regard to German legislation pro- 
viding for sickness, old age, and accident insurance we find this sen- 
tence: " In effect he [Bismarck] went further than any statesman before 
him in establishing state socialism and so leaving the socialists with 
nothing to fight for " (p. 343). This is not intended to mean that after 
the enactment of the laws in question, the socialists ceased their struggle 
for economic and social reform, yet it probably would leave such an im- 
pression with the casual reader. In the author's opinion "it was an al- 
most fortuitous combination of causes which brought the result " [the 
French Revolution] (p. 47), while concerning the Great War he writes: 
"... it is evident that certain great causes were tending almost 
irresistibly to the awful catastrophe that came" (p. 514). The French 
Revolution, on the contrary, possesses to an extraordinary degree the 
character of inevitability, while in causing the Great War human will 
and choice were the supreme factors. The author's own presentation of 
the causes of the war, in part II., chapter X., and statements which he 
makes elsewhere (as on pp. 495, 496, 499), afford evidence that the 
cataclysm could have been averted. 

Several statements concerning the military history of the war are 
open to objection, as the following, for example: "... by the autumn 
of 1915 the Germans had definitely won the war on the Continent of 
Europe" (p. 548). And the following sentence also seems to require 
emendation : . " In the course of three weeks almost by a miracle tKey 
[the French] accomplished the maneuver [of " shifting a large number 
of soldiers"], but by the end of September, when this had been done, 
the French armies had undergone a succession of disastrous defeats" 
(P- 543)- The French troops were shifted to meet the German onslaught 
from the north long before the end of September ; battles at Mulhausen, 
Virton, Neufchateau, and Charleroi were indeed defeats for the French, 
though by no means disastrous, for the armies engaged were in no case 
disorganized, but were drawn back in good order to fight in the decisive 
battle on a. more favorable ground; the defeats named all occurred in 
August; by the end of September the battle of the Marne had been 
fought and the Germans driven back from thirty to sixty miles on a 
front of about one hundred and thirty. 

Omissions are always excusable because of limited space; yet it seems 
as if even a necessarily brief presentation of the events of the Twelve 
Days (pp. 528-530) ought to include a statement of the central and 
vital fact, of supreme significance in fixing responsibility for the war, 
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that Russia and Austria came to terms concerning Serbia by August 2, 
and that Austria did not declare war on Russia until August 5; and in 
explaining the entrance of the United States into the war (pp. 564-566) , 
no mention is made of the killing of American citizens, the destruction 
of American property, or intrigues against our internal peace. 

The treatise, however, in spite of minor blemishes, is a work of 
merit. It is well proportioned, authoritative, and comprehensive. The 
facts and views presented, the points of view and relative emphasis, are 
evidence that the author is in touch with the newest thought and infor- 
mation in the field of recent European history. From the great mass of 
material available his keen eye for the essential has enabled him to make 
a judicious and discriminating selection, and he has presented his facts 
in a compactly organized and coherent form. 

The treatise, moreover, is unique. It covers a period which nowhere 
else is given unified treatment, and presents a great fund of information 
not found in any other single volume. It is not based on research, and so 
makes no addition to the sum of historical knowledge, but it is new in 
that it views European development since the French Revolution from 
the standpoint of the Great War and its results to date, and thus has a 
new perspective, and in consequence some new interpretations of events. 
It will make a superior text-book, because it deals with essentials, and is 
clear, coherent, concrete, and not overloaded with detail. It will also 
serve as a valuable introduction for the uninformed reader to that great 
period in the progress of European civilization since the French Revo- 
lution, a period which is given organic and vital unity by the stupendous 
extension of democracy and by the Industrial Revolution with its mani- 
fold results. 

At the close of each chapter is a brief, classified, well-selected, and 
therefore useful bibliography. The thirty-two maps include four devoted 
to ethnology and economic resources, and five on Africa and Asia. 

Earl E. Sperry. 

Freiherr vom Stein. Von Max Lehmann. Neue Ausgabe in 
einem Bande. (Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1921. Pp. 623. M. 60.) 
Between 1902 and 1905, Max Lehmann, professor of history at 
Gottingen, published his chief work, a three volume life of Baron Stein. 
The Prussian reformer had waited long for an adequate treatment. 
Pertz, his associate in publishing the Monumenta, had edited six volumes 
in which he combined in an indistinguishable and uncritical mass, ex- 
cerpts from the Stein archives, comments of his own, and summaries of 
Stein's own comments and documents. The lesser biographies that 
followed, such as Neubauer, as well as limited biographical material 
in Seeley's Life and Times of Stein, were based on Pertz. A thorough 
study of the man, his period, and the old Prussian state on the eve of 
the reform era was much needed. 



